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with his precieux colleagues of the Academy. 
The fabulist is said to oppose to their florid 
taste a more natural type of literature : Boileau, 
Moliere and Racine, "dont ils ne veulent 
point " — 

La France a la satire et le double theatre. 

This interpretation takes no account of the 
fact that, in the line immediately following, 
La Fontaine praises a hook which must have 
been highly admired by the most precieux of 
these colleagues: the Astree: 

Des bergfires d'TIrfe" chacun est idolatre. 

And La Fontaine praises it because he is not 
averse to precieux literature, for he has a good 
deal of the precieux about himself. 

And this leads us to Mr. Faguet's book. It 
is not the first time that the distinguished 
critic has treated the subject. His charming 
La Fontaine in the collection of the Classiques 
Populaires is well known, and his course on 
La Fontaine, which he gave several years ago, 
appeared in the Revue des Oours et Confe- 
rences (V, 1897). The present volume is a 
stenographical report of eight lectures recently 
given at the " Societe des Conferences," in 
which he sums up what he considers the gist of 
La Fontaine's life and works. And, again, we 
admire his clear style, his good-natured wit, 
his keen literary and philosophical perception. 
A book like this cannot be reviewed; it wants 
to be read and to be enjoyed The La Fontaine 
analysed by Mr. Faguet is primarily the La 
Fontaine of the Fables. The latter he uses to 
illustrate the composite philosophy of the poet, 
the epicurean who accepts a Providence and be- 
lieves in the immortality of the soul. Mr. 
Faguet has well observed the precieux vein in 
La Fontaine, although he nowhere points out 
the fact directly. But he implies it in his com- 
parison of La Fontaine with the "delightful 
Benserade" (p. 75), or when he shows that in 
La Fontaine's love-poems the touch of a deeper 
passion is generally absent. And does not La 
Fontaine himself confess to be a precieux? 
When he characterizes Racine's and his own 
literary temperament in Psyche: "Ils pen- 



chaient tous deux vers le lyrisme avec cette dif- 
ference qu'Acante (=Racine) avait quelque- 
chose de plus touchant, Polyphile (=La Fon- 
taine) de plus fleuri," do we not recognize Ra- 
cine's sensibilite and the fabulist's preciosiU in 
the best sense of the word? 

Walthee Fischer. 
University of Pennsylvania. 



SOME RECENT TEXT-BOOKS OF 
RHETORIC 

The Essentials of English Composition. By 
James W. Linn. New York, Charles Scrib- 
ner's Sons. Pp. xiii + 186. 

The Theory and Practice of Technical Writing. 
By Samuel Chandler Eaele. New York, 
The Macmillan Company. Pp. viii + 301. 
$1.25. 

Representative Essays in Modern Thought. By 
Hakkison Ross Steeves and Frank Hum- 
phrey Ristine. New York, The American 
Book Company. Pp. vii + 503. 

It is almost a formula with the author of a 
text-book of Rhetoric to protest that the new 
book is designed to fill a need in his own teach- 
ing that he has not found supplied by any ex- 
isting volume. Such an implied indictment of 
the varied apparatus for teaching English under 
which our shelves already groan is to be attrib- 
uted, not to mere caprice, but to the fact that 
courses in English Composition are really 
courses in a variety of things. Drill in mattera 
of usage, with the enforcement of principles 
learned in the schools; the study of structure, 
with more concern for the ordering of thought 
than for its phrasing; the pursuit of style, hav- 
ing for its far distant goal the power to write 
with distinction; the analysis and technical 
mastery of the forms of discourse — these are 
only a few of the diverse purposes for which in- 
structors in 'Freshman English' plan their 
courses. 
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In his Essentials, Professor Linn has frankly 
undertaken the first of these purposes. Of col- 
lege freshmen, he says, " They ought not, per- 
haps, to need review of elementary details but 
they do need it. They ought, perhaps, to be 
able to appreciate the finer matters of style but 
they are not." So the book takes little for 
granted, presenting the theory of Ehetoric as 
simply as do many books designed for beginners 
in the high school. Yet it condenses rigidly, 
disposing of the whole composition, for ex- 
ample, in thirty pages and of the paragraph in 
less than ten. The treatment of these topics is 
necessarily dogmatic ; and the text, though care- 
fully lucid, is extremely concise. 

Although the purpose of the book is thus 
avowedly the summarizing of elementary mat- 
ters, considerable freshness is attained in form 
and in material. The familiar terminology is 
largely disregarded: unity becomes "limiting 
the subject;" coherence is covered by the term 
" organization," in some respects a better name ; 
and emphasis is restricted to the sentence, to 
which it logically belongs. The qualities of 
diction appear as Exactness, Suggestiveness, 
and Propriety. The illustrative extracts, too, 
are fresh and ingenious, and so brief as not to 
distract, however entertainingly, from the mat- 
ter in hand. The chief example of an outline 
expanded into a composition is a discussion of 
the methods of taking notes in class, a topic 
peculiarly pertinent at the beginning of fresh- 
man year. 

On the whole, Professor Linn has made an 
admirable book of its kind. However, some 
will feel that a book of this kind should not be 
needed by a freshman class. Certainly, an in- 
structor who chooses this book for its simplicity 
and lucidity should be prepared to add many 
things for himself. It is one of the merits of 
the book that it does leave something for the 
instructor to say. To the reviewer, however, 
the tendency of recent text-books, shared by 
that of Professor Linn, to give less space to 
diction, seems unfortunate. The secret of style 
resides after all in the choice of words. Divi- 
sion into paragraphs is chiefly what it seemed 
to the earlier writers on Ehetoric, a convention 
that requires no elaborate theory. The study 



of the sentence is, of course, important and 
valuable ; but until a student is alive to the re- 
sources of his vocabulary and begins to cultivate 
what Mark Twain called "an ear for words," 
the best part of his foundation for future work 
in college is not laid. Without disparaging the 
craftsmanship of the book, therefore, one may 
well wish that the chapter on words was far 
less scanty. The thinness of the section on 
punctuation is open to more serious objection, 
and it is particularly to be regretted that the 
sentence, " In written composition the place of 
these inflections of the voice is supplied by 
punctuation," may seem to support an obsolete 
theory of pointing. Equally unfortunate is the 
definition (page 43) of a dependent clause, 
" An independent clause contains a subject and 
a predicate, a dependent clause lacks one or 
both." Certainly, a clause that lacks both 
ceases to be a clause and there is no reason why 
a dependent clause should lack either. "Not 
knowing where we were" is not, as Professor 
Linn calls it, a dependent clause but simply a 
participial phrase. 

Professor Earle's book is based on the as- 
sumption that the engineer makes use of a form 
of expression no less special than that of the 
lawyer, the novelist, or the poet. This form is, 
of course, expository, and its qualities, accord- 
ing to Professor Earle, are accuracy of expres- 
sion, completeness of treatment, logicalness of 
form, and economy of presentation. It is by 
insistence on the necessity of logical structure 
that the book comes nearest to fulfilling its 
promise of a special form. The exponent of the 
humanities may be interested in the author's 
frank admission of the value of Latin for tech- 
nical students. He says, "Undoubtedly that 
subject [Latin] when taught as it has been in 
the best English schools and Universities is of 
inestimable value as a trainer of exact expres- 
sion and consequently of exact thought. Now 
students, especially beginners, get little of any 
such drill, and the natural results show in the 
writings of technical graduates. If a teacher 
attempts to insist on accurate thought and accu- 
rate expression on the part of his students, he 
finds that he is going against the educational 
current." 
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The discipline once supplied by formal logic 
and later by Latin Professor Earle now pro- 
poses to find in the analysis of technical writ- 
ings by means of complete and exact synopses. 
By such synopses, in tabular form with inden- 
tions to show the relative rank of statements, 
the principles of logical structure are first de- 
duced, and these principles are then applied to 
such modified forms of exposition as descriptive 
exposition, narrative exposition, directions, and 
the combination of these forms. A second part 
of the book discusses the practical applications 
of the principles to the process of writing, in- 
cluding chapters on " Addressing General Head- 
ers," "Addressing Specialists," and a helpful 
chapter on " The Form of the Pinal Writing." 
A copiously illustrated appendix of some fifty 
pages supplies technical articles for study and 
criticism. 

The qualities which Professor Earle regards 
as special to the writing of engineers are, after 
all, the qualities of all good exposition; for 
writing that is not " accurate, complete, logical, 
and economical " is extremely likely to be bad 
writing, no matter what the subject. If these 
qualities were sufficiently inculcated in the 
more elementary courses which Professor Earle 
presupposes, there would be little need for a 
special book. It is only too true, however, that 
"the undergraduate seldom has learned fully 
to appreciate what accuracy means either in 
observing, in thinking, or in recording." It is 
the purpose of this book to combine hard think- 
ing with the practice of writing, to give a solid 
content to the work in English Composition. 
In this emphasis upon matter as well as upon 
details of form and in the effort to make theory 
useful, the book follows one of the sanest ten- 
dencies in the teaching of English. 

The authors of Representative Essays in 
Modern Thought proceed upon an assumption 
entirely different from that of Professor Linn. 
Of the preparation which the college teacher 
may take for granted, they say, "It may be 
said, at least of our Eastern universities, that 
entrance into the freshman class usually im- 
plies adequate foundation in rhetoric." For 
freshmen thus adequately prepared the authors 
propose a course of writing based on ideas. Ee- 



jecting subjects drawn from the athletic, social, 
or curricular interests of the students as nar- 
row, and those drawn from studies in English 
literature as unsatisfactory both for composi- 
tion and for literature, they turn for material 
to that domain of interest which recognizes the 
student's critical concern with personal and 
social problems. Accordingly, their book is 
made up of solid essays designed, not to furnish 
models of composition, but to supply materia] 
for discussion in class and to stimulate ideas 
for themes. The essays are in many instances 
selected so as to present contrasting opinions on 
the same subject. Thus Huxley's " Science and 
Culture" is paired with Arnold's "Sweetness 
and Light " ; Clifford's " The Ethics of Belief " 
with James's " The Will to Believe"; and Mill's 
"The Subjugation of Women" with Frederic 
Harrison's " The Failure of Woman." Nine- 
teen such essays are presented without other 
apparatus than a brief biographical and critical 
note at the beginning of each essay. 

As a collection of essays on social and ethical 
problems, the book is admirable, well-ordered 
and well-printed. As furnishing the basis for 
a course in ideas to serve for a general culture 
course, it might be useful. But as a method of 
teaching English Composition to freshmen to 
be turned to because " the old methods are un- 
satisfactory," it is much less convincing. The 
plan has been applied at Columbia University, 
it seems, where in classes of about twenty mem- 
bers two of the three hours a week are used in 
a discussion of the broader bearings of the sub- 
ject in hand, and the third hour is used in the 
writing of an impromptu theme on a prescribed 
topic suggested by the essays. For a few fresh- 
men, doubtless, though the number would not 
be large in any freshman class, the discussion 
of topics arising from these essays and the writ- 
ing of such themes upon them might prove of 
immense value. For most freshmen everywhere 
there are certainly better topics than these 
vexed and vexing problems of faith, immor- 
tality, and social order, and better methods than 
Socratic discussion and impromptu writing. 



John C. French. 



Johns Hopkins University. 



